








CONSUMER 
QUERIES and 
COMMENTS 


CONSUMERS in Ames, 
Cc Iowa, are seeing what 

they can do to get the 

best quality bread for their 
school children. With the 
help of experts in their State 
College, they are testing for 
food value various kinds— 
among them, the School Lunch 
Loaf, developed by the U. S. 
Bureau of Home Economics. It 
contains dried skim milk, to 
make it extra rich in minerals 
to build strong bones. Any 
consumer can get the formula 
just by writing to that Bureau. 





A MEMBER of a house— 
wives' league reports 
that her organization 
is working to "protect con- 
sumers against too much air 
mixed with our ice cream". 
All ice cream has air in it. 
The amount may vary from 
around 30 to over 56 percent. 
Forty-five percent air for the 
average ice cream is 
sidered fair by the Depart— 
ment of Agriculture. Do you 
know how much air there is in 
the ice cream you buy? 


Cc 





con— 


WHEN the question of 
oe an increase in the 
price of milk to con- 
recently in 
Memphis, Tennessee, producers 
and distributors asked con- 
sumers to meet with them and 
thrash out the problem, a 
representative tells us... 
A useful guide to consumers 
in exploring into their local 
milk problems has been pre- 
pared by the Consumers' Divi- 





sumers came up 


= 





"Reasonable 
remuneration of 
Agriculture for 
providing the Nation 
with its food and 
fibres is nota burden 
upon consumers so 
much as it is an 
assurance to them 
that efficient pro- 
duction at fair 
cost will continue” 


Henry A.Wallace 


Secretary of Agriculture 





Sion of the National Emergency 
Council, Washington. Ask for 
"An Outline on Milk". CD-6. 


Its free. 
your broadcasts on 


* CONSUMER FACTS’ and 


our local radio station has 
received some very favorable 


"WE have given two of 


reports", writes a Western 
consumer. Every week the Con— 
sumers' Counsel of the AAA 


supplies 150 local radio sta- 
tions throughout the country 
with a 10-minute talk, full of 
practical advice for consum— 
ers on their buying problems. 
If your stations do not broad- 
cast this service, ask them 


to write us for it. 
CC GUIDE that there is 
one company which 


chooses to use US grades for 


"YOU told us in the 


the best quality of cheese it 
distributes. Why," asks a 
Philadelphia consumer, "don't 
you tell us which company that 
ast". Government publica— 
tions cannot be used to adver— 
tise the products of private 
companies. If you want gov— 


ernment graded cheese, ask 


your grocer to get it for you. 


Cc 


"I AM buying oranges 
in a store here which 
are marked with a 
the words 
a Washington 
"The col— 
oring matter shows plainly on 
the stem end of the orange. 
Is_ this This 
trade name applies to a spe— 
cial process used by packers 
of oranges to prevent mould. 
When coloring is added, the 
Food and Drug Administration 
requires that it be stated. 
So far as is known, packers 
adding color use only certi- 
fied dyes which are harmless 
and do not change the taste 
of the fruit or juice. 
Cc me why poor_- town 
people have to pay a 
processing tax on pork?" quer— 
ies a Florida consumer. Be- 
(1) farmers supplying 
pork to town people earned for 
years so little money for 
their labor they couldn't buy 
(2) 
people cannot expect to 
hold to better wages or more 
jobs unless farm people get 
better pay. (3) Processing 
taxes and the AAA program are 
trying to get better pay to 
farmers. We explained the 
pork program in the No. 26 
issue of the CONSUMERS' GUIDE. 





trademark and 


‘color—added'," 
consumer advised. 


injurious?" 


"WILL YOU please tell 


cause 


town 
Town 


people's products. 

















The Problem 
of Peanuts 





Many generations of American 
consumers have succeeded in 
growing up without benefit 
of peanuts, but it would be 
pretty hard now to imagine 
life without a bag of peanuts 
at the ball game, or school 
days without a peanut bar or 
a peanut butter sandwich 
tucked in now and then. 


In two generations, peanuts 
have become a national neces— 
sity—not just for fun, 
either. Our dietitians have 
discovered peanuts have im- 
portant food values. 


Over three hundred thousand 
farmers work each year to pro— 
duce this food for 32 million 
school children and many more 
millions of grown-ups. Dur- 
ing the depression, these 
farmers earned a pittance for 
their labor. 


Now consumers, young and old, 
are asked not only to help 
farmers obtain a fair price 
but through that means to en— 
sure the stability of their 
own supply of peanuts. 
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FARMERS remember that 1926 was 
the year when their peanuts brought close 
to six cents a pound on the farm. They re- 
member those days particularly well because 
never since have they been able to get as 
high a price. 


EIGHT YEARS later they were get— 
ting only 1.6 cents a pound. 


GETTING A LOWER PRICE wouldn’t be 
so hard if at the same time you could pay 
out a lower price for the things you have 
to buy with your earnings. Prices in then- 
selves don’t mean anything; it’s what you 
can buy with the money that counts. 


PEANUT FARMERS found* that peanut 
prices dropped much faster than prices of 
clothing and farm supplies they had to buy. 
During depression years, the purchasing 
power of peanuts went as low as 80 percent 
below parity prices. In 1933-1934, if pea- 
nuts had been sold at a price that would 
buy as much as in pre-war years, the farmers 
would have received 5.4 cents a _ pound. 
Actually they got only 2.7 cents. 


PEANUT FARMERS want to produce 
all they can, even when prices are low. But 


the more they produced for consumers whose 


— 


Peanuts came to this country from Brazil by way of Africa and the 
early slave ships. At first they were grown in Virginia and North 
Carolina. When the boll weevil became a menace to cotton, farmers in 
other States turned to planting peanuts which are immune from any known 
disease. Virginia varieties——-the Runner, Jumbo, and Bunch—are the larg- 
grown chiefly in southeastern Virginia, northeastern North 
Carolina, and central Tennessee. The Spanish peanut, much smaller and 
rounder, is widely grown in tne rest of the South. (Tne best peanut 
butter is made of a mixture of Spanish and Virginia types). This is a 
map of the area most suited to producing peanuts 


pennies were getting scarcer, the harder it 
was to sell their product, and the lower 
their price went. 


WHEAT and cotton and hog farmers 
had a remedy for this kind of problem. 
Under the AAA they could cooperate to con— 
trol their production, measuring it against 
the amount that consumers were likely to 
buy. 


PEANUT FARMERS at first had no 
such opportunity. Their product, under the 
original Agricultural Adjustment Act passed 
in 1933, was nof counted a "basic" farm 
commodity. They went on producing as they 
thought best and the Government, under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, drew up a 
marketing agreement with peanut millers, to 
help the growers get a better price. This 
marketing agreement became effective Janu- 
ary 27, 1934. Under it, peanut millers 
pledged themselves to pay certain minimum 
prices to the farmers. 


IF YOU are a farmer with peanuts 
to sell you want to be sure not only of the 
price per pound you get but you want to 
be sure that you are able to sell all your 
pounds (except those needed on the farm) 
at this price. 














WHEN THE MILLERS, working under 
the marketing agreement with the AAA, dis— 
covered they could not dispose of all the 
supply of peanuts offered by the farmers, 


they stopped buying. Here the farmers were 
with millions of pounds of peanuts on their 
hands which they couldn’t sell to the mil- 
lers at any price permitted by the marketing 
agreement. 


FARMERS then turned to "contract 
shelling". Instead of trying to sell to the 
millers, they engaged millers to mill and 
shell the peanuts for their account. This 
charge didn’t come to so much, so the farmers 
were then able to sell their shelled nuts to 
the candy, peanut butter, and shelled nut 
trades for less than the millers, bound by 
the agreement, were able to sell theirs. 


NATURALLY, the millers objected to 
this. They didn't want this or any other 
marketing agreement, unless there could be 
some control of the total supply of peanuts. 


THEN it became evident that the 
1934 crop of peanuts was going to amount to 
one billion and 50 million pounds. This 
enormous crop was 14 percent more than the 
1933 crop, and 16 percent greater than the 
average crop for the five years ending with 
1931. 

MEANTIME, 
had made some changes in the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
adding peanuts to the list of 
"basic" farm products, so that 
a production control program 
such as had been established 
for other basic. products, 
wheat, cotton, or hogs, could 
be applied also to peanuts. 


Congress 


ON SEPTEMBER 29, 
1934, the marketing agreement 
with the millers was termi- 
nated, and on October 1, 1934, 
an entirely new attack was 
made on the problem of getting 
better prices for 
farmers. 


peanut 


WITH SUCH a huge crop of peanuts as 
was harvested in 1934, peanut farmers had to 
cooperate on two jobs in order to raise their 
price: one, to get rid of the 1934 crop so 
that it would not pile up and depress the 
price of next year's crop; and two, to agree 
to plant fewer acres next year. 


THIS IS THE PLAN the Government is 
suggesting to accomplish the second job: to 
every peanut grower who agrees to plant 10 
percent fewer acres than he had planted in 
1934 or 1933, the Government offers a spe— 
cial benefit payment. This payment, to be 
made after the 1935 acreage is checked, will 
be at the rate of $8 a ton on each ton of 
peanuts which the farmer harvested in 1934 
regardless of the use to which the harvested 
peanuts are put. 


HOW TO GET RID of the extra supply 
from the 1934 harvest — Job No. One — was 
harder to figure out. 
being worked: 


This is the way it is 


EVERY ENCOURAGEMENT possible is 
being given farmers to divert some of their 
supply of peanuts away from the candy, pea— 
nut butter, or shelled nut trades and into 
the making of oil or the feeding of their 
farm animals. 

























Not until machinery was developed for harvesting and shelling peanuts on 





a large scale for use as human food did peanuts become an important com— 
mercial crop. Since 1900 the production and uses of peanuts have in- 
creased enormously. ° 


PEANUT OIL is a valuable food for 
humans. It can be used like other vegetable 
oils for cooking, salad dressings, and in 
other ways. The meal left over after the 
oil is extracted is a valuable food for 


animals. 


UP TO NOW, not very much peanut 
oil has been made. Almost 90 times more 
cottonseed oil than peanut oil 
is manufactured. The cotton 
adjustment program has re- 
duced the amount of cottonseed 
oil available for foods. 
Drought has increased the need 
for animal foods. So there is 
an especially good demand now 
for both the oil and the resi- 
due from peanuts. 


PROPOSITION number 
one, for getting farmers to 
divert more of their crop into 
oil is directed to farmers who 





sion payments" made to him are to be passed 
on by the miller to the grower in the form 
They are made to enable 
the miller to pay farmers a price which is 


of higher prices. 


higher than the regular market price for 
peanuts to be used for oil and high enough 
to compete with the better prices offered by 
the shelled goods trade. 


YOU SEE, prices which 
peanut farmers can get for their 
product behave in a broad way, 
like the prices dairy farmers 
can get for their milk. They 
depend on the uses made of the 
product. 
get more for peanuts that are 
to be made into candy or pea— 
nut butter or shelled nuts, 
because these forms compete 
with other nuts which are us— 
ually more expensive. They 


Farmers can usually 


get a much lower price for 
peanuts that are to be made 


join up in the 1935 acreage 
progran. These farmers may 
earn an additional payment of 
from $10 to $20 a ton (depend- 
ing on the type of peanut) for 
diverting not more than 20 
percent of their 1934 crop 
into oil or feed. They do not 


Flowers of the peanut plant have the 
peculiar habit of blossoming above 
the ground and then diving under- 
ground to grow their seed pods. Pea- 
nuts, like peas and beans, are rich 
in protein; like nuts they are rich 
in fat. They are a gocd source, 
too, of phosphorus and vitamin B, 
and a fair source of iron. 


into oil because this oil has 
to compete with other low-— 
priced oils. Ordinarily, 
then, farmers would much pre- 
fer to sell their peanuts for 
the shelled goods trade. Un- 
der the new plan the Govern- 
ment is offering them, they 





have to dispose of their crop 

this way, but if they do they get a special 
diversion payment over and above the market 
price received, and over and above the bene— 
fit payment for reducing their 1935 crop. 


PROPOSITION number two is for all 
farmers, whether they cooperate in the 1935 
program or not. Payments under this plan 
are made to oil manufacturers. These manu- 
facturers will get from $16 to $6 a ton 
(again depending on the type of peanut) on 
all 1934 stock purchased after October 1 to 
be crushed for oil. They can get this "di- 
version payment" only on peanuts for which 
"diversion payments" are not made direct to 
the farmer. 


THIS EXTRA MONEY to the oil miller 


is not supposed to stop with him. "Diver- 


at 


can get the usual price from 
the oil willers plus a "diversion payment" 
from the Government, or they can get a higher 
price, including the "diversion payment", 
from the oil millers. 


TO FINANCE this and other plans 
for helping farmers out of the depression, 
processing taxes are imposed. In the case 
of peanuts, the tax amounts to one cent a 
pound, farmers’ stock weight. (No tax is 
levied on peanuts manufactured into oil nor 


on peanut floor stocks. ) 


THE FIRST PROCESSOR—that is, the 
man who cleans, polishes, grades, shells, 
crushes, or otherwise processes the peanuts— 
pays the tax to the Government. Of course, 


[Concluded on page 12] 
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Consumer-farmer Briefs 


from Washington 















SOME GOVERNMENT employees in Wash— 
ington have banded together to organize a 
consumers’ cooperative. Their first enter- 
prise will be a study of the history of the 
achievements of other cooperatives in the 
movement which numbers over one hundred 
million members in the world today. 


AAA 


CHOCOLATES filled with alcoholic 
liquor are still outside the law. The rul- 
ing against them was not repealed with the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 


AAA 


RICHMOND and Henrico Consumers’ 
Council, Virginia, has embarked on an edu-— 
cational campaign to help housewives under-— 
stand their position in relation to quality 
grades on the market. Information will 
cover the need for standard grade names, 
an evaluation of the grade designations now 
in use, and list some of the typical systems 
used for grading goods of a wide variety. 


AAA 


CONSUMERS in some States are rec— 
ognized by the Milk Control Board as "inter-— 
ested parties". For instance, in Vermont, 
consumers as well as producers and distribu— 
tors have the right to petition the State 
Board to change prices or conditions in any 
market area. The Rhode Island milk control 
law provides that the State Board hold 
regular meetings at which producers, dealers 
and consumers may present suggestions for 
betterment of trade... More later about the 
various milk control boards in the different 
States, their possibilities for farmers and 
consumers. 





Executives of the Food and Grocery Chain Stores cf 
America, with more than 22,000 retail food outlets 
doing more than $700,000,000 business in foods a year 
have recommended the adoption of U. S. Government 
grades for 5 canned vegetables and grapefruit and 
rejected the substitute type of labelling urged by an 
official committee of canners. In November, one great 
chain grocery for the first time placed on sale canned 
foods bearing their private brand name but including 
the term "Grade A" (Fancy). This chain has notified 
the N.R.A. and the Department of -Agriculture that 
certain of their new labels will carry the other quality 
terms as "Grade B," "Grade C," etc.—=the terms employed 


in the U. S. Department of Agricuiture grades for 
canned foods. Here is a consumer purchasing a can of 
"Grade A" (Fancy) canned corn at a Washington grocery 


store. 


LOUISIANA helps promote grade la- 
belling of citrus fruits and of vegetables in 
California, hitherto not customary there. 
Regulation went into effect November 12 re— 
quiring all citrus fruits and all vegetables 
moving into Louisiana by boat, train, or 
truck, to be packaged and marked by stamping 
with grade designations; also that certifi- 
cate of grade must accompany each manifest. 
Since this applies to all shipments whether 
originally intended for that State or for 
another destination, shippers who wish to 
keep shipping plans flexible for last minute 
diversion into Louisiana will find more 
extensive grade labelling practical. 


AAA 


HOT TIP for Budgeteers: Newest 
publication of Bureau of Home Economics: 
"Meat Dishes at Low Cost". Send 5¢ to Super— 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


ae 
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ow far out of the Depression 


have we 


IN A COUNTRY as complex as ours, doing millions 
of different jobs, turning out millions of different arti- 
cles, and spending earnings in millions of ways, 
easy to see at a glance how we are all faring. 


ECONOMISTS and those whose business it is to 


come 4 
os 


PRODUCTION IN some 
lines is more nearly normal 
than inothers. Take the food- 
manufacturing industries. 
Even at their lowest, they 
did not decline as much as 


E-isn't 


watch developments, report changes in a great variety of all types of manufacturing 


activities. We can't indicate all of them here. 
of the more important indices, that should be watched by 
everybody who is interested in measuring economic changes, 


are shown on these pages. 


HOW MANY goods our factories are turning out, 


But some and mining combined. Their 
slow year was 1933, rather 
than 1932. By October 1934, 
they had staged a remarkable 
come—back and were consider-— 


ably more active than even in 


and what that out turn means in jobs and pay to workers, the boom times of October 
are vitally important developments. The picture of smoke 1929. Whether in "prosper— 
stacks we give here represents what technical people would ity", depression, or recov— 


call the "index of industrial production." 
This index is compiled by the Federal Reserve 
Board. From 60 sets of figures representing 
the average daily output from eight kinds of 
mining and about 30 kinds of factory work, this 
Board works out an average production figure. 


WHENEVER you measure the distance 
you are going, either forward or backward, 
naturally you have to have a starting point. 
In this case, the starting point for meas— 
uring changes in industrial production is 
the average of production for the years 
1923, 1924 and 1925, which are considered 
normal years. The quantity of production for 
those three years stands for100. Production 
in the six Octobers from 1929 through 1934 
is shown as a percentage of that 100. 


IN OCTOBER 1929, industrial pro- 
duction was high above the starting point, 
or the average for 1923-25. It dipped to 
its lowest in October 1932. October 1933, 
showed much more activity. This past Octo- 
ber our factories and mines were not quite 
so active as last October. 


ery, October has been one of 
the months of greatest production activity. 
It would be unusual if there were not a 
decline in these figures the next two 
months. 


FACTORY JOBS, in a general way, 
follow the line of factory production. Our 
second picture represents, by the height of 
the worker, the number of workers employed 
each October in comparison with the number 
in 1923-25. These employment figures come 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, which 
collects records from representative fac-— 
tories, in 90 different industries. Alto- 
gether the factories covered employ over 
half of the nation's wage earners in manu- 
facturing. 


WAGES paid factory workers are 
illustrated by the piles of money in the 
third picture. The same Bureau collects 
these figures from the same representative 
firms for one payroll a month. It uses the 
same three years, 1923-25, for a starting 
point, or 100 percent. 








FACTORY payrolls, like employ- 
ment and production, were largest in Octo-— 
ber 1929, and smallest in October 1932. By 
this time, this fact surprises no one. Nor 
is it news to discover from these pictures 
that between these years, while factory jobs 
dropped off about as much as production, 
factory pay declined a great deal more: in 
other words, that wage rates were cut as 
well as total pay. 


WHAT has happened since October 
1932 is more interesting. Employment picked 
up more from October 1932 to October 1933 
than did industrial production. And if you 
compare October 1934 with October 1933, 
you'll see that production dropped more than 
employment. Recovery measures, among them 
the NRA codes which were intended to reduce 
working hours so that there would be more 
jobs, apparently have had some effect in 
spreading work. 


HERE'S another significant fact. 
Unlike production and employment, factory 
pay was bigger in October 1934 than in 
October 1933. Although there were fewer 
workers to spend it, there was more pay to 
spend. 


THESE three indices—production, 
employment, and payrolls—cover only manu- 
facturing (and mining in the case of pro— 
duction). This is important to remember, 
because there are many other activities to 
check on before you get a complete picture 
of business throughout the country—such 
activities as transportation, selling, con- 
structing, servicing in many ways. 


NOW COMPARE factory workers' pay 
with farmers' cash incomes. Both tumbled 
to their low in 1932. Farmers' cash in- 
comes since then have climbed up more than 
wages. The piles of money representing 
farmers' income includes, for 1933 and 1934, 
benefit and rental payments as well as re-— 
turns from the sale of products both com- 
mercially and to the Government. In this 
instance, the amounts earned in each Octo— 
ber are compared with the average for the 
years 1924-29, 


= 10- 


DESPITE the widespread ravages of 
the drought this year, farmers earned in 
October over $100,000,000 more than in 
October 1933. In fact, during the first 10 
months of 1934 their income of $5,045,- 
000,000 was nearly a billion dollars greater 
than in the same 10 months of 1933. From 
October to April farmers' monthly incomes 
usually shrink. 


PRICES received by farmers for 
their products have climbed up from their 
low point in 1932 faster than total income. 
In October 1934 they were just a little 
higher than in the base years, 1923-25. 
Most of this improvement has occurred be-— 
tween the Octobers of last year and this 
year. In this picture, we compare prices in 
each October with the average for 1909-13. 


MOST farm prices shared in this 
upward swing from October of last year to 
October 1934. In some cases the increase 
came as a result of the cooperative efforts 
of farmers through the AAA to control crops. 
Other crop prices benefited from the mar-— 
keting agreements under the AAA. Drought 
reduced supplies of other crops and so 
forced prices up. Relief buying helped her® 
and there to lift prices of products that 
were abundant. Changes in the general price 
level and in the monetary policy of the 
Nation had their effect. 


A FEW farm products dropped in 
price this year. Among them were potatoes, 
lamb, wool, and milk cows. Potatoes were 
scarce last year, so their price in October 
1933 was high. This year they are more 
plentiful. Wool prices jumped way up last 
year when the dollar was revaluated. That 
pulled up the price of lamb. Reduced de- 
mand for wool this year brought prices down 
somewhat, and lamb came down, too. The high 
cost of feeding since the drought has forced 
many farmers to sell milk cows, and this 
forced sale has pulled down their prices. 


WHILE the prices farmers were re- 
ceiving were on their way up, prices of 
[Concluded on page 12] 
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The Problem of Peanuts 


[Concluded from p. 6] 


he turns around and collects it, if possi- 
ble, from someone else. 


THIS TAX went into effect on Octo- 
ber 1, 1934. It is expected to yield 
$6,000,000, assuming 600,000,000 pounds of 
peanuts are processed in the year beginning 
with that date. Benefit payments are ex- 
pected to come to about $5,000,000, leaving 
$1,000,000 to cover administrative expenses 
and provide a reserve. 


WHAT EFFECT this processing tax 
will have on prices consumers pay for peanuts 
cannot be foretold. According to the most 
careful calculations that could be made in 
advance of this program, a tax of one cent a 
pound is not expected to raise consumer prices 
enough to discourage consumption. (Inci- 
dentally, the tax is much less than the 2.7 
cents tax which might have been imposed 
under the law to make up the difference be- 
tween the actual farm price and the "parity" 
price.) 

PART OF THE DIFFICULTY in figuring 
the probable effect of the tax comes from the 
fact that we have no adequate record of the 
consumption of peanuts. According to the 
trade, about one-tenth of the crop is held 
on the farms for feed, or seed, or other 
farm purposes; slightly less than a third 
finds its way into the confectionery trade; 
something less than a third goes into manu- 
facturing peanut butter. Much of the re- 
maining supply is sold as salted nuts. 
This distribution may change with the new 
program and with the increasing importance 
of peanuts in the diet because of drought-— 
reduced supplies of other protein foods. 


wit 


How far out of the Depression 
have we come? 


[Concluded from p. 10] 


things farmers have to buy were going ahead, 
too, but not so fast. From October 1932 to 
October 1933 they advanced 11 points, and 
from that date to the following October 
they advanced another 10 points. Feed and 
seed, important commodities in the farmers' 
budget have made especially big leaps in the 
past three months. (October prices are com— 
pared with the average for the years 1910— 
14). 


BECAUSE prices received by farmers 
increased so much more than prices they had 
to pay, the dollars they earned from selling 
their products in October 1934, had much 
more purchasing power—more than in any 
October since 1929. 
from the enactment of the Agricultural 


In the year and a half 


Adjustment Act, the purchasing power of 
farm prices has jumped more than half way 
to their goal of 100. In March 1933, the 
farmers' dollar was worth only 50 cents. 
Now it is worth 81 cents, in terms of what 
his dollar would buy in pre-war years. 


THE FIRST JOB of lifting farmers out 
of the depression—that of making their dol- 
lars buy more—is more than half accomplished. 
Much has been done, too, on the second 
job—-that of seeing that farmers earn more 
dollars. Neither job can be completed until 
city workers' earnings improve. Both jobs 
can be seriously threatened if farmers fail 
to continue to exercise the control over 
their production which they have developed 
in the past 18 months. 








BREADS 
7/2 |bs. flour, 


cereals 


or 
8 Ibs. bread 


an 
22 \bs. flour, 


cereals 





or approximately 


equal food-value ; Ses es 
i in evaporated milk, bet re “ 
i cheese, or skim . : 
milk and butter Bens 
I 
| LIBERAL 


FRUITS and VEGETABLES po ats For those who do not have to 


2 lbs. potatoes , sweet potatoes P . oe x i : : 
‘alb dries i ee A eo pinch pennies-would include 
II lbs leafy green, yellow vegetables . © eo + ee at these foods in these amounts 


\Ya lbs dried fruits ‘a ] 
27 Ibs. other fruits vegetables ~ SS a. in one week 
fora 
Family of Five 
adults, 3 children 
FATS and SUGARS aang ’ aged 3,5, and 13 










3% Ibs. fats 
4 Ibs. sugars 


This is the third of the 
weekly food lists based 
on the U.S. Bureau of 
Home Economics Diets 
at Four Levels of Nutritive 
Content and Cost 


12 lbs. lean meat, fish, poultry Y 
2% doz. eggs ¥ 


Hang this in your kitchen 
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YOUR FOOD BILL 





CHANGES IN CITY RETAIL PRICES 








Change 
FOOD PRICES are con- Kind of Food Nov. 2l Nov. 6 Nov. 20 in 
tinuing their drop which started 1933 1934 1934 eae 
in the middle of September—the enone a ae 
reverse of the way they went from Dairy Products ¥ ¥ id A 
. ; kh 2a | [ers A Gee RRR te +5.4 
the middle of July until the 
ins : Cheese, lb................ 22.8 25.8 23.9 +4.8 
middle of September, in part be- 
Butter.».1b............... 28.4 34.3 35.1 +23.6 
cause of the drought scare. The 
: cia ; Beef 
immediat ffect of the drought Se 
ae wes ser en Round steak, lb 25.0 28.2 27.7 +10.8 
was proba exaggerate man} 
“i ‘ y sea : ae * y Rib roast, 1b 20.4 23.2 23.1 413.2 
eo 1 th hat ood 
ee ee Sane . Chuck roast, 1b 15.1 17.3. 17.0 412.6 
prices were going way up imme- 
diately. By September, it was Pork 
leith Aah Seen ree Chops, ib............ : enw 25.3 24.4 +9.9 
ight h not 
“on : sieges gee ee > Lard, , 9.8 14.7. 15.1 454.1 
ee ee ee Who. smo. ham, lb. ——-— 23.8 Ofer’ —_—- 
supplies of food on the market 
and that with consumers’ incomes Lamb 
nei ‘oda a 2 Leg of lamb, lb. ra 22.9 23:3 +9.9 
- anencei ee Breast lamb, 1b — 10.3 10.1 — 
possi oe high price: Square chuck, 1b ae 17.6 17.4 ie 
on most foods. 
Poultry and Eggs 
STATISTICS index of retail food Eggs, 56.1 39.5 40.1 +11.1 
prices has been falling slowly Bread 
for the past ten weeks. On White, 8.0 8.4 8.3 +3.8 
September 11 the index stood at Rye, 1b cg 8.6 8.9 8.9 +5.5 
Whole wheat, lb ---- 9.0 9.0 sae 


116.8 of the 19135 average. It 
fell to 116.4 on September 25, 
to 115.6 on October 9, to 115.4 
on October 23, to 115.3 on 
November 6 and according to the last report, 
it stood at 114.9 on November 20. 


THIS IS a drop of only 1.6 points 
in the ten—week period, nevertheless it is 
apparent that the trend has been definitely 
downward at the time of year when food prices 
are usually rising. On the average, Novem— 
ber is the month of highest food prices. 
Comparing the prices of groups of foods on 
November 20 with prices two weeks earlier, 
consumers found that the only two groups 
which registered price increases were dairy 
In both of these cases 
the increases during this period represented 


products and eggs. 


to a considerable extent a normal seasonal 
rise. The high point in butter prices com 
monly comes in December and the peak of egg 
prices occurs either the latter part of 
November or early in December. Prices of 
cereals, meats, fruits and vegetables all 
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(continued) 


dropped during the two weeks ending with 
November 20 and prices of miscellaneous 


foods remained unchanged. 


AMONG THE MOST noticeable changes 
in the cost of food from November 6 to 
November 20 were the continued drop in 
prices of all kinds of meats including beef, 
pork and lamb, the slight drop in the price 
of white bread which represents the first 
change in bread prices for several months, 
the sharp drop in the price of oranges as 
the Florida crop and the California Navel 
crop came on the market, and a continued 
increase in the price of butter and lard. 


IF YOU COMPARE prices on November 
20, 1934, with those of November 21, 1933, 
you will find that the greatest increase has 
been in the price of lard which was selling 
this year for 15.1 cents a pound compared 














CHANGES IN CITY RETAIL PRICES 


Nov. 21 Nov. 6 Nov. 
Kind of Food 























1933 1934 1934 
Cereal Products ¢ ¢ ¢ 
Flour, lb Pe 4.8 oe aS 
Macaroni, 1b............ 15.8 15.9 15 
Wheat cereal, 28— 
OZ. PKS.....2-.:;. : 24.0 24.3 24.3 
Vegetables — canned 
Corn, #2 can....... 10.9 12.3 12°35 
Peas, #2 can__. 13.6 MS 17.3 
Tomatoes, #2 can 9.8 10.4 10.4 
Vegetables — fresh 
Potatoes, lb... ARS 5 a ha 
Onions, 2b.............. 3.4 .8 3.9 
Cabbage, lb__ a6 2.6 2:6 
Vegetables — fresh 
Lettuce, head ae Sek Set 
Spinach, lb ae 6.6 6.7 
Carrots, bunch ae 4.9 5.0 
Fruit — canned 
Peaches, #23 can... oo 19.3 19.4 
Pears, #234 can. ---—— 22.5 Zao 
Pineapple, #23 can ——— neck 22.6 
Fruit -— fresh 
Apples; Ub.-.......-- wa awd ale 
Bananas, GOz......-....- 24.0 235.3 2230 
Oranges, doz... 27.6 37.4 30.5 


with 9.8 cents a year ago. 
an increase of 54.1 percent. 
increase is about twice as great as that which 
occurred in any of the other foods tabulated 
in the GUIDE. 
crease in lard prices is undoubtedly specu- 


This represents 
This percentage 


A large part of the sharp in- 


lative and is based on the feeling of the 
trade that lard supplies will be very much 
smaller during the coming year due to de- 
creased marketings of hogs and to lower weights 
of hogs and thus lower yields of lard. 


FOODS LISTED in the GUIDE which 
have increased the most, except for lard, are: 
canned peas which have gone up 27.2 percent; 
butter, up 23.6 percent; 
21.4 percent. 


and oranges, up 
As we have noted above, how-— 
ever, the price of oranges is now dropping 
sharply and with a big crop coming on the 
market it is probable that consumers can get 
oranges and other citrus fruit throughout the 
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iinet (continued) 
o 
ra year at reasonable prices. Most 
other foods are costing consumers 


aa- from 5 percent to 15 percent more 
r than they cost a year ago. Some 





+6.2 foods, however, are selling at 
+0.0 about the same prices as last 
year and a few are lower than they 
+1.2 were a year ago. Among those 
selling at about the same prices 
+12.8 as last year are macaroni and 
+27.2 wheat cereal. Important commod— 
+6.1 ities selling below last year's 
prices are bananas which cost 
ease the consumer 5.0 percent less 
er than last year, potatoes which 
“27.8 cost 26.1 percent less, and cab— 
bage 27.8 percent less. All 
bap ia three of these foods have been 
aii i low-priced for a number of 
x months. There are large crops 
of potatoes and cabbage and the 
pitas market supplies have been heavy 
eons throughout the fall. The pros— 
i a pect is that the prices to 
consumers will stay at fairly 
low levels for some time. 
-5.0 
Eo eer | THE SPREAD between 


prices received by farmers for 

food products and the prices paid 

by city consumers has been narrow— 
ing since about the beginning of October. 
Since that time the average farm prices of these 
foods have increased at the same time retail 
prices have been dropping. It is estimated 
that the retail value of 14 important foods 
bought by a typical American family in a 
month would cost $19.14 according to the 
November 20 United States average prices. 
The farm value of the products used in making 
these foods was about $7.66. This leaves a 
margin of $11.48 to cover all the charges 
between the farmer and the consumer. This 
margin is somewhat less than in recent 
months, but in spite of the drop it is still 
a little higher than it was during the first 
five months of this year. 


ACCORDING to these figures the 
farmer was getting about 40 cents of each 
dollar spent by the consumer on November 20. 
This is a higher proportion of the consumers' 
dollar than the farmer has obtained since 
the beginning of 1931. 





Average Retail Prices, November 20, 1934 (cents) 











Markets Milk Cheese Butter 
DAIRY PRODUCTS epee 22 ET) 
United States....................... 11.7 23.9 35.1 
BUTTER PRICES went up 0.8 cent a pound North Atlantic: 
from November 6 to November 20. Cheese Boston... 11.7 23.1 34.6 
increased only 0.1 cent a pound. There Bridgeport. sone 14.0 27.9 36.2 
was no change in the average price of Buffalo... n---neo0- - 12.0 25.8 34.6 
milk. At the present time prices of Fall River. ------ 15.0 24.1 34.6 
milk and cheese are both about 5 percent Manchester... 12.0 24.2 34.9 
above last year’s levels. The price of Newark... --- 15.0 24.1 36.6 
butter on the other hand is about 24 New Haven. -—- 14.0 32.2 35.8 
percent above the price on November 21, New York...... -- 12.5 27.9 36.9 
1933. Philadelphia —. J£2,.0 27.8 36.4 
Pittsburgh._.......... - 82357 24.8 35.7 
PRESENT PRICES of butter are the highest nee ase ag need a 
since 1931. Increases in the past few a ee . : 5. 
é Rochester_____. awe .. 42.0 BY:0 33.6 
weeks have been substantial. Although 
: ; 2 Scranton______. Sti Sas BO.% BS.5 
some advance is ordinarily expected at é 
: : : ‘ South Atlantic: 
this time of the year, the price rise in 
Atisnta.......--.......... 14.0 21.5 36.1 
October and November was much more than ‘ 
7 Baitimore........................ 11.0 25.9 38.0 
normal. During the past several weeks 
, Charleston, S. C_......... 13.0 21.3 34.7 
butter production has fallen off con- 
‘ ; : Jacksonville. - 120.0 20.3 34.3 
siderably and in some important butter 
: ‘ . Norfolk. uu... J8.0 20256 35.4 
producing areas the output is running : 
: Richmond______.. cnt 2.0 B22 35.6 
substantially below that of a year ago. 
On November 1 dairy farmers re ti t Sovenneh__. ii, a ae 54.6 
ae ee Washington, D. C..... 13.0 26.5 37.7 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics indi- : 
é S North Central: 
cated that milk production per cow was : 
‘ Chicago__.___.. eee 10.0 26.7 35.3 
only slightly below that of last year ieee : 
: : Cincinnati.. iu: ebay Bas 33.3 
but with the drop in the number of cows 
‘ : ers Cleveland....___. ; 12.0 25.9 34.5 
which has occurred this year it is prob- 
tae tied: Sutet ot Sh aes 2 Columbus...... : 10.0 24.8 33.6 
“ r 2a oe Qe “hye -~ a a aad Detroit... _ 11.0 23.6 34.5 
oe oe  oneme Indianapolis = 7.0 22.9 33.9 
Kansas City.. - 3259 23.0 33.4 
STORAGE STOCKS of butter on November 1 Milwaukee. os . GOs0 25.2 35.1 
were much smaller than they were a year Minneapolis.. 9.0 23.7 34.0 
earlier but were just about equal to Omaha___. 10.0 22.9 32.8 
average November 1 stocks in recent Peoria _ 10.0 22.4 32.5 
years. 2) ee CS . 22,0 22:6 35.5 
Bh. Ode «6 QO BS SA 
CHEESE production so far has beenrather Springfield, 111... 1030 22.7 S56 
heavy and stocks are large. This has South Central: 
prevented cheese prices from rising as Birmingham..._._._._.. . 16.0 20.5 33.3 
rapidly as butter. November 1 stocks of Dal las............ 10.0 24.2 = Pa 
cheese were the highest on _ record. Houston_____. 2a BO 35.2 
Trade output of cheese, however, is Little Rock 2.0 B2ic7 32.0 
above last year. Louisville. 12.0 24.1 35.2 
Memphis___.____.. J 11.0 19.0 33.1 
THE AVERAGE farm price of wholesale milk Mobile........... 12.8 20.6 32.1 
increased from $1.59 per 100 pounds in New Orleans.... 11.0 22.0 34.9 
October to $1.65 in November and the Western: 
farm price of butterfat increased from Butte._.......... woes 11.0 21.8 37.2 
24.3 cents to 27.2 cents per pound. Denver............ 11.0 24.4 36.0 
Los Angeles... 12.0 23.2 38.9 
Portland, Oreg Ne 11.4 22.4 Of i 
Salt Lake City. 10.5 21.4 37.0 
San Francisco.. ww 26.0 Bee 39.4 
ee ae Pe 


| 
| 
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Average Retail Prices, November 20, 1934 (cents) 


; Whole 
Markets wnat ne wheat 
a (tee) teed 1h.) 
United States... 8.5 8.9 9.0 
North Atlantic: BREAD 
BOstOn. = 2 BS Sue 8.8 
Bridgeport................... 8.7 9.1 9.3 WHITE BREAD dropped in price 0.1 cent a 
Burtato: 8.4 8.3 9.3 pound from November 6 to November 20. 
Fall River. siya 8.4 8.8 This is the first change in white bread 
Manchester... 8.8 9.6 9.4 prices since August 28. At the begin-— 
Newark... 9.4 9.5 9.5 ning of this year the price average was 
New Haven.. 8.6 9.0 9.3 7.9 cents; it was increased to 8.0 cents 
New York... ; S.9 8.8 9.5 on March 27, to 8.1 cents on June 5, to 
Philadelphia. 8.8 OES) “LORY 8.2 cents on July 17, 8.3 cents on July 
Pittsburgh. 8.3 8.8 9.0 31 and 8.4 cents on August 28. 
Portland, Maine 9.1 9:5 9.6 
Providence.. 8.1 8.8 9.4 IN GENERAL these price increases during 
Rochester-_............... Sek 8.3 8.9 the year have been closely in line with 
pcoranven!.....-..2...... “O92 9.7 Sit changes in the price of wheat and in the 
South Atlantic: cost of flour to the bakeries. The 
Atiantar. 2A ...  Se9 9.4 9.0 GUIDE has pointed out, however, that the 
Baltimore... 8.8 9.2 9.5 price of flour has dropped somewhat since 
Charleston, S. C.. 9.2 9.5 10.8 the middle of September. The drop now 
Jacksonville... 9.8 9.9 10.3 reported brings the price of bread back 
Norfodike oo... BES 8.7 9.0 to about its usual relationship with the 
Richmond... ..-.-..... . 8.5 8.6 ae cost of flour and other bread ingre- 
Savannah... . 9.6 10.0 10.4 dients. 
Washington, D. C 8.3 8.8 8.9 
North Central: THE SPREAD between the cost of bread in- 
«tis, og 7.3 7.8 8.9 gredients to the baker and the retail 
Cincinnati... 7.8 9.3 9.6 price of bread is wider than the spreads 
Clevetand: 2... Ms 8.3 8.6 which existed from the middle of 1932 
Columbus 20s... (Bol 9.1 9.3 until the first part of 1934. How- 
Dotrostes = 2s) Wee 7.6 7.6 ever, this increase appears to be fairly 
Indianapolis._........ Tee fois 8.9 closely in line with increased wages 
Kansas City_..... 8.4 8.9 so Jog and other increased costs in the baking 
Milwaukee._.......... Mae 7.3 8.0 and retailing industries. 
Minneapolis__. 8.5 8.9 9.3 
Omahier 2.2.22. 8.3 8.8 8.3 PRICES of rye bread and whole wheat bread 
Peoria.__........_.... isc, 9.0 ST remain unchanged. Consumers are paying 
St. Louis... 7.9 9.1 9.5 an average of 0.6 cent a pound more for 
St. Peal. seni 8.7 9.0 9.5 rye bread than for white bread and 0.7 
Springfield, Ill 8.7 9.3 9.6 cent a pound more for whole wheat bread 
South Central: than for white bread, despite the fact 
Birmingham................ « “GES 9.7 9.8 that the prices of both rye flour and 
Datlags--.s mre (i, tee 7.9 whole wheat flour are lower than the 
Houston............. 8.3 8.6 8.6 price of white flour. Rye flour prices 
Little Rock... 9.9 Jah 9.8 particularly are a good deal lower. 
Louisville... 7.4 8.0 9.0 
Memphis.............. 8.5 8.9 9.3 IN MOST countries rye bread is much 
Mobile... 9.0 9.7 9.7 cheaper than white bread. In this coun- 
New Orleans... 8.3 8.7 9.5 try we consume relatively smaller quan- 
Western: tities of both rye bread and whole wheat 
Oi): or 9.5 oan 9.6 bread, and for that reason it is con- 
Denver.................--- 1.6 9.0 fie, sidered as a specialty product made in 
Los Angeles 7.8 9.6 8.3 small quantities at a higher unit cost 
Portland, Oreg..... 9.1 10.1 9.2 of manufacturing and selling and there- 
Salt Lake City... 7.3 8.9 7.5 fore is sold to the consumer at a higher 
San Francisco.......... _ 9.4 9.0 8.9 price. 
_Seattle 9.1 9.7 9.1 


| 
| 
| 
| 
) 
| 
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CEREAL PRODUCTS 


THE ONLY CHANGE in retail prices of cereal 
products from November 6 to November 20 
was a drop of 0.1 cent a pound in the 
price of macaroni which reduced the 
price of this food to exactly the level 
of last year. Prices of flour and of 
wheat cereal are both slightly above 
last year’s. In the wholesale market 
the drop in wheat prices which began 
about the middle of September was 
checked early in November and there has 
been some increase in wheat prices dur- 
ing the latter part of November. The 
average price of all classes and grades 
of wheat at six markets fell from $1.22 
for the week ending September 15 to 
$1.11 for the week ending November 10 
and has since increased to a little over 
$1.14 a bushel for the week ending 
December 1. 


SOME of the recent improvement in wheat 


prices appears to have been due to re— 
duced shipments of Argentine wheat. The 
extent to which prices during the near 
future may be maintained or increased 
will depend to considerable extent on 
the volume of world shipments and espe- 
cially on the exports from Argentina. 
No official estimate of the Argentine crop 
is available but conditions in northern 
Argentina are reported as promising al- 
though the crop is somewhat late. 


THE PRICE received by the farmer for wheat 


dropped from 92.2 cents a bushel on 
September 15 to 88.5 cents on October 
15 and 88.1 cents on November 15. The 
latter price was 79 percent of pre-war 
parity. Prices of feed grains have been 
brought close to parity as a result of 
the drought. Oats prices on November 15 
were 2 percent above parity while barley 
prices were 3 percent under parity and 
corn prices 6 percent under parity. 
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Markets 


United States... 
North Atlantic: 
LOS) CC ere 
Briageport..........._ 


Buffalo____.. 


Fall River... 


Manchester 
Newark.___._.... : 
New Haven.... 
New York__._.. 
Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh 


Portland, Maine...... 
Providence.____. bi Ae ty 
Rochester..__._....---_-._-- 
pcranton...................- 
South Atlantic: 
JED <a 


Baltimore... 


Charleston, S. C 
Jacksonville... 
MOPIOU Qo. 
Rachmond....._.............. 


Savannah._____.._.. 


Washington, D. C_.... 
North Central: 


Chicago 
Cincinnati.. 
Cleveland 
Columbus... 
Detroit____.. 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City... 
Milwaukee... 
Minneapolis 
Omaha... 
Peoria... 

St. Louis... 
st. Paul... 


Springfield, I1l 
South Central: 
Birmingham._._........._.. 


Dallas.. 
Houston.. 
Little Rock 
Louisville 
Memphis._..__. : 


Mobiile______.. ees 
New Orleans.._......... 
Western: 


Los Angeles 
Portland, Oreg.... 
Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 
Seattle 


Flour 


(lb. ) 
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Markets 


United States... 


North Atlantic: 
Boston 


Bridgeporv:....-..-..- 


EE ¢: |< eae 
Fall River.........- 
Manchester____.. 
Newark.. Seetmuaioe 
New Haven_.............. 
New York.___._.. 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


Portland, Maine... 


Providence... 
Rochester___._....._... 
SOranton......2..c...... 
South Atlantic: 
Atlanta 
Baltimore... a 
Charleston, S. C.. 
Jacksonville______._.. 
Norfodic........ 
Richmond... 
Savannah_____. - 
Washington, D. C 
North Central: 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland___. 
Columbus...............-. 
ITS et glo: 0; a ee 
Indianapolis..__...... 
Kansas City........ 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis... 
Omaha 
Peoria 
St. Louis 
ii PA eo 
Springfield, I1l 
South Central: 
Birmingham......-....- 


LSE: a eee 


Houston eecatad 
Little Rook........... 
Louisville 
MOMpNiS-..2.=-..--2-- 
Mobile 


New Orleans.............- 


Western: 


LCL, th a re 


Denver eee Were 
Los Angeles... 
Portland, Oreg.. 
Salt Lake City 
San Francisco... 
Seattle. 


Round 
steak 
(lb. ) 


rt fe 


35. 
35. 
23. 
34. 
33. 
OP 
38. 
31. 
“oy 
26. 
34. 
34. 


26 


30. 


19). 
24. 
24. 


20 


25. 
23. 
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i 


YoMOornron 


Rib 
roast 
(ib:.:) 


23. 
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By 
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Chuck 
roast 
(Tb: ) 


De 


16. 


14. 
14. 
15. 


15 


14, 
16. 
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BEEF 


BEEF prices are continuing the drop which 


began in September. Round steak dropped 
0.5 cent, rib roast 0.1 cent, and chuck 
roast 0.3 cent a pound from November 6 
to November 20. Present prices of dif- 
ferent cuts of beef range from 10 per— 
cent to 15 percent over last year's 
levels. 


IN WHOLESALE MARKETS the prices of beef 


cattle were weak from about the middle 
of September until about the middle of 
November. During this time prices of 
beef animals dropped about $1.00 per 100 
pounds. Since the middle of November, 
however, higher prices have been offered 
in the wholesale market for beef cattle. 
The average price of steers in Chicago 
rose from $7.07 for the week ending No— 
vember 17 to $7.43 for the week ending 
December 1. This may indicate that re— 
tail beef prices may not drop much fur-— 
ther. 


MARKET SUPPLIES of cattle fell off in 


October. This was the only month in 
1934 when cattle receipts in seven lead— 
ing markets were smaller than in the 
corresponding month of 1933. Receipts 
increased in November, however, and were 
above those of the previous month and 
also of November last year. 


SLAUGHTER supplies of cattle and calves 


are expected to continue fairly liberal 
during December and most of January but 
the proportion of well finished cattle 
will probably decrease during this pe- 
riod. 


FARM PRICE of beef cattle continued to 


drop from October 15 to November 15. 
The November 15 price of .$€3.81 per 100 
pounds was 58 percent of pre-war parity. 








PORK 


PRICES of both fresh and cured pork con- 
tinued to drop from November 6 to November 
20. Pork chops declined 0.9 cent a pound 
and whole smoked ham 0.5 cent a pound. 
On the other hand the price of lard went 
up 0.4 cent a pound and on November 20 
was 54 percent above the price of a year 
ago. 


WHOLESALE prices of hogs advanced during 
the first half of November but during 
the latter half of the month fell off 
again slightly. It is likely that the 
seasonal low point of hog prices has 
been passed. A considerable part of 
the recent drop in prices of both hogs 
and pork has been a normal seasonal 
movement which almost always occurs as 
the new crop of hogs comes on the mar—- 
ket. This year, however, the drop in 
prices from September to November has 
been considerably more than the usual 
seasonal drop. 


SLAUGHTER supplies in recent weeks have 


included an unusually large proportion 
of unfinished light weight hogs which 
were marketed earlier than usual because 
of feed shortage. This situation is 
likely to continue in December and Janu- 
ary but for the winter as a whole the 
market supplies of hogs will probably be 
the smallest in many years. The greatest 
reduction in hog slaughter will occur in 
late winter. 


PRICES of hogs at the farm continued to 


drop from October to November. The 
November average price of $5.04 per 100 
pounds was exactly $1.00 below the price 
reported in September and was only 55 
percent of pre-war parity. This does 
not, however, take into consideration 
thet hog farmers who are cooperating in 
the adjustment program received benefit 
payments. 


a 
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Markets 


United States 
North Atlantic: 


Boston... 
Bridgeport 
Buffalo 

Fall River 
Manchester 
Newark... 

New Haven 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland, Maine 
Providence 
Rochester.. 
Scranton 


South Atlantic: 


Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Charleston, S. C 
Jacksonville. 
Norfolk 
Richmond________.- 
Savannah... 
Washington, D. C 


North Central: 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland.. 
Columbus.. 
Detroit 
Indianapolis... 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee.. 
Minneapolis 
Omaha 

Peoria 

St. Louis... 
ot. Paul... 
Springfield, Ill 


South Central: 


Birmingham 
Daiias........ 
Houston 
Little Rock 
Louisville 
Memphis 
Mobile 

New Orleans 


Western: 


Denver...........- 
Los Angeles 
Portland, Oreg.. 


Salt Lake City__.. 


San Francisco 


_ Seattle 


Chops 
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Average Retail Prices, November 20, 1934 (cents) 
Legof Breast Square 





Markets lamb lamb chuck 

; (26. ) (lbs) (lb. ) 

United States...................... 23.3 1004 17.4 

North Atlantic: 

BOS UO cn uh ey 14.8 
Bridgeport... _ 23.1 8.6 16.0 LAMB 
CG 5 £8 10.0 18.2 
Paid River... 23.9 9.0 16.9 TREND of lamb prices from November 6 to 
Manchester.._._................ 22.8 1230 17.2 November 20 was uneven. Lamb legs went 
Nowank > BES IS. 19s up 0.4 cent while there was a drop of 
New Haven.................... ~ mond E10 19.0 0.2 cent in the price of breast of lamb 
Now York... ............. . 22.9 9.4 15.6 and the same drop in price of square 
Philadelphia.............. 24.4 5.9 16.0 chuck. 
Pittsburgh................- Beek 11.6 1927 
Portland, Maine... _ 21.6 12.0 pl sine SLAUGHTER of sheep and lambs, including 
Providence.................. _ 22.6 9.7 18.6 government slaughter, in October was the 
Rochester.........._....... , Cer TOG 17-5 largest on record but if the government 
Seoranvon:...-i25-.:2-. 25.3 10.0 18.5 slaughter is subtracted from the total, 


South Atlantic: the amount for commercial distribution 


Ptdenten 2.2 (ORS Tad Gel was probably smaller than in October 
Baltimore... 26 IW. Is last year. Receipts of sheep and lambs 
Charleston, S. C..... - 25.4. 12.0 17:9 at seven leading markets were 6 percent 
Jacksonville................24.1 10.4 18.0 smaller than last year and 17 percent 
ae 22.6 9.5 14.7 below the 5-year average. 
Riohmond...................:.... 24.9 11.6 16.4 

Savannah... 24.3 10.6 17.0 MOVEMENT of feeder lambs into the corn 
Washington, D. C........ 23.6 9.9 19.0 belt States continues to be substan—- 


North Central: tially larger than last year, probably by* 


ES nee PE 8.7 19.0 as much as 20 percent. Because of the 
iad... 86.8 Ls wes high prices of grain and hay it is prob- 
Cleveland................ 24.2 10.7 22.1 able that the corn belt lambs will be 
Columbus.......................- 26.1 11.8 20.6 marketed after a shorter feeding period 
Detroit... ......-- 23.8 10.2 19.9 than usual. For that reason marketings 
Indianapolis................ 26.5 11.4 19.3 in December and early January may be 
Kansas City.................- 24.7 11.3 18.8 rather heavy in those months. 
Milwaukee._.................... 22.9 8.9 18.6 

Minneapolis... 21.5 8.1 16.6 FARM PRICE of lambs has changed very 
Qnaha....................... 20.8 as 16.7 little in the last three months while 
ry 24.1 1 19.9 prices of hogs and beef cattle have been 
ee oc 23.2 12.4 17.5 dropping. The average farm price on 
ty Wee 20.9 8.4 17.7 November 15 was reported at $4.84 per 
Springfield, Ill... 22.5 8.7 15.7 100 pounds which is 65 percent of pre— 

South Central: war parity. 

Birmingham: ..............--.. 23.6 16:4 15.0 

Daldeen es BBO 12.4 Bly a 

HogSten..-. 2 =. cn... 24.8 Leet 15.6 

Little Rock................ 2as2 10.9 18.7 

HoOwLevad Ves...... 22... 20.2 11.3 17.6 

Monihiad <8... rae, 9.6 14.4 

1 (0) cE hi). aie 22.9 ik. 16:7 

New Orleans.................. 25.8 10.3 14.9 

Western: 

DS a ee eee ee 20.8 9.8 py ea 

Denver ete. EEO 8.9 16.3 

Los Angeles...............- = Qaeo 9.9 15.4 

Portland, Oreg._......... Pa: 9.0 16.3 

Salt Lake City... 22.6 | 9.0 17.6 

San Franoisco.............. 25.1 8.8 15.3 

SGaUULO: 2-2 REO 10.0 17.8 


aie 





Average Retail Prices, November 20, 1934 (cents) ! 





Markets Hens Eggs 
gehen (1lb.) (doz.) 
United States. Jo ee OTT \ 
North Atlantic: 

Boston. CBB LS 54.2 

Bria@geport............... 26.3 56.5 

POULTRY AND EGGS Seffaio......... 26.5 28.9 

Fail River................. 25.7 48.3 

EGG PRICES advanced an average of 0.8 cent Manchester ................. 27.2 45.6 

a dozen from November 6 to November 20 Newark_____. ec Te eed 

while the price of hens dropped 2.7 New tHaven................ S0:3 50.2 

cents a pound. New York... 27.0 48.3 

Philadelphia... a 43.2 

THESE price changes are about in line with Pittsburgh...______....... 25.6 43.5 

the usual seasonal movements at this Portland, Maine... 25.6 49.7 

time of the year. The highest price of Providence... 27.0 51.5 

eggs usually comes in the latter part of Rochester... 25.5 41.3 

November or early in December. It is Scranton... 28.8 43.2 

likely that the price of 40.1 cents a South Atlantic: 

dozen reported for November 20 may be Atienta.....:..... P15 S76 

the top or very close to the top for the Baltimore... oe . BTS 2:8 

season. After the peak in egg prices is Charieston, S. C........ 23.0 36.0 

reached the price usually remains fairly Jacksonville... 25.2 45.5 
high in December and begins to fall off Norfolk....................... 26.0 39.2 
sharply in January until a low point is Richmond... 27.3 38.1 
reached in April and May. It is pos- Savesssh.............. 21.2 34.8 } 

sible that during the coming season the Washington, D. C__.... 27.7 50.9 
trend in prices after the peak may not North Central: 
follow the usual course because of the 2 25.0 38.4 | 
fact that poultry flocks have been re— Cincinnati... 1 a le Ya | i 
duced and probably in some sections the Cleveland... _ 26.6 38.8 i 
chickens are getting less feed. Re- Columbus... 25.5 37.1 

ceipts of eggs have been running below Detroit............. 26.7 33.9 

a year ago and substantially below the Indianapolis... 23.3 36.5 

5-year average. Kansas City.................. 20.2 33.5 

Milwaukee... , 20.7 38.0 

COLD STORAGE stocks of case eggs on No- Minneapolis... _ 21.9 33.9 

vember 1 were also considerably below techn... ———“‘i«z WSO 

last year and the 5-year average. Stocks - 3 eee 22.3 35.6 

of frozen poultry, however, are above St. Louis... AGE: 22.6 35.6 

last year and above normal. Ct Wag... eas a8. Aaa 

Springfield, I11l-__... . 21.0 $3.6 

FARM PRICES of eggs increased from 23.7 South Central: 

cents in October to 28.6 cents in No- Birmingham... 20.0 36.7 

vember while the price of chickens drop- eT 18.5 39.9 

ped from 11.8 cents to 11.7 cents a ieeston ____.._._.... 24.0 33.4 

pound. At the November 15 prices farn- Little Rock... 18.0 28.8 

ers were receiving 74 percent of pre- Louisville... . 989 368 

war parity for their eggs and 81 percent Memphis... _ 20.0 29.0 

of pre-war parity for chickens. i 19:7 31.5 

New Orleans_........_______. ned 31.4 

Western: 

1 2 cane eee 19.8 43.7 

|) ream =, 5 6) 38.4 

Los Angeles................ . wes. 59.1 

Portland, Oreg_......_.. 23.5 37.2 

salt Lake City......... 25.2 38.4 

San Francisco.............. 32.5 40.2 

Beattie... B.S FIs 


ee 

















Average Retail Prices, November 20, 1954 (cents) 





Markets Potatoes Onions Cabbage 
ae ae! es 
United States................ 1.7 5.9 2.6 
North Atlantic: 
BOSONS. ..5:.2255.2... pe Lo 3.8 Bal 
Bridgeport.........--...-. 1.6 4.0 at 
ie.) | ea .9 3.8 i VEGETABLES 
Paid” River: ....2:c5-. Ld 4.3 2.7 (Fresh) 
Manchester................ Lz 3.8 2.6 
NCS hg re 1.6 3.9 2.9 RETAIL PRICES of potatoes and cabbage were 
New Haven._...............- 16 oer a6 unchanged from November 6 to November 
New YorkK:......:..........: 1.9 4.4 See 20. Onions went up 0.1 cent a pound. 
Philadelphia._......... 1.6 3.9 20 
Pittsburgh. ............... 1.4 3.7 1.8 SUPPLIES of both potatoes and cabbage are 
Portland, Maine... be | 3.4 Pa. now in storage and are owned both by 
Providence._._._.......... 1.4 3.7 2.6 farmers and by dealers. There has been 
Rochester..._............. 8 3.3 1.6 very little change in the prices of 
Seranton:.- 22.2... 1.2 3.9 ol either vegetable during the past few 
South Atlantic: weeks at the farm or in the markets. 
(OO se 1.9 4.5 2.5 In both cases storage supplies for the 
Baltimore: .......-....... 1.5 4.0 3.4 country as a whole are large and no 
Charleston, S. C.... 2.0 5.1 5.5 great price changes are likely for some 
Jacksonville... LT 4.0 2.4 time. Usually prices of potatoes and 
Norto Ue 2.225 17 4.6 3.6 cabbage rise during the winter. Some 
Richmond... 125 4.4 3.2 moderate increase is likely to occur 
Savannah............ Csiicde. 1.6 4.4 2.8 this year, but the seasonal change will 
Washington, D. C_... 1.6 4.3 3.4 probably be below normal and consumers 
North Central: can expect reasonable prices throughout 
Chics... 1.8 3.9 2.4 the winter. 
Cincinnati................ 1.8 3.6 | 
Cleveland... 1.5 3.5 1.5 IN THE WESTERN STATES, and particularly 
Columbus.................. 1.4 S96 2.5 the Mountain States, potato supplies are 
Metros te... 1.0 3.2 1.9 short, although the crop in the rest of 
Indianapolis............ 1.1 4.0 3.4 the country is large. Because of the 
Kansas City.............- 2.1 4.6 2.3 short crop in the Mountain States, 
Milwaukee... Bens 5 A: z.5 1.7 prices in that region are high in rela- 
Minneapolis............. 1.8 5 ay 2.0 tion to the rest of the country. The 
(CASS i ees 2.0 4.7 2.4 average farm price in the Mountain 
ic) 1.5 4.7 2.3 States in November was higher than a 
Ta 2.0 4.4 2.5 year ago, while in the rest of the 
i 1.7 As 2.3 country and particularly in the East 
Springfield, I1l.... 1.6 4.6 18 prices to farmers have been very low. 
South Central: For example, in Maine the farm price on 
Birmingham................ 2.71 4.9 2.3 November 1 was reported at 22 cents a 
Raldas........ 3.2 6.7 4.2 bushel compared with 60 cents last year. 
Nouston:........- 2.2... 2.4 3.9 o.5 
Little Rock... 2.6 4.0 2.5 DURING recent weeks the relief purchases 
Louisville... 1.9 3.9 2.5 of cabbage by the Federal Government 
Memphis... 2.2 4.0 2.1 have strengthened prices slightly in New 
a 129 3.7 2.9 York, but prices there and in other cab— 
New Orleans... 2.2 3.9 4.1 bage producing areas are still at very 
Western: low levels. 
CGY, ee pe Tr aud 
Denver............ 7 2.3 = | 2.6 SHIPMENTS of onions from late States in 
Los Angeles. 2.2 2.9 1.9 recent weeks have been below last year 
Portland, Oreg. 1.6 3.1 2.2 and prices have advanced moderately as 
Salt Lake City 1.8 2.5 2.2 they usually do at this time of the 
San Francisco.......... aie 3.2 6.9 vee. 
co ee 1.8 2.8 2.5 





= Bae 





Average Retail Prices, November 20, 1934 (cents) 
Markets Lettuce Spinach Carrots 
ao (head) = (1b.) (bunch) 
United States... 8.1 6.7 5.0 
North Atlantic: 








VEGETABLES Buffalo... 
(Fresh) Fall River............ 





i 


SPINACH prices increased an average of 0.1 Newark._........--..--_.- 
cent per pound, and carrots went up 0.1 New Haven 
cent a bunch during the two weeks end- New York._._........._.. 
ing November 20. Lettuce prices were Philadelphia 
unchanged. Pittspurga______. 

Portland, Maine.. 

SHIPMENTS of new carrots are running be- Providence 
low last year but shipments of stored Rochester 
cut-off carrots are a little above last Scranton................ 
year, especially from New York State. South Atlantic: 
New carrots are now coming mainly from Atianta ............ 
California but shipments from that sec— Baltimore.............. 
tion have been light during the last few. Charleston, S. C.. 
weeks. Jacksonville.._____.. 

Norfolk............... a 

THE OLD CROP LETTUCE is still moving from Richmond 
Idaho and Oregon, and the new crop is Savannah................ 
beginning to be shipped from California, Washington, D. C.. 
Arizona and Florida. Shipments re- North Central: 
cently have been running somewhat Chicago... 
lighter than last year. Cinoinnati____..__.. 

Cleveland____.......... 

MOST of the commercial supplies of spinach Columbus................ 
are now coming from Texas and Virginia, Detroit................ > 
although Arkansas is beginning to ship. Indianapolis 
Shipments are somewhat below last year Kansas City 
and have been declining a little in Milwaukee..._.......... 
recent weeks. Minneapolis 
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Average Retail Prices, November 20, 1954 (cents) 
eet Apples Bananas Oranges 

















Market (doz., 
(1b.) _1b.*) — (doz.) 
United States --.-........ 5.7 22.8 33.5 
North Atlantic: 
MOSTO aco s 6.7 6.3 36.3 
Bridgeport........... 6.1 *5.9 36.1 FRUIT 
Butfalie:...--. 2.2... 4.5 24.8 33.9 (Fresh) 
Fail River... 8.6 "6.7 Sue 
Manchester............-- 4.9 *6.2 38.5 PRICES of oranges and bananas both dropped 
Newaric................ 5.5 22:3 39.3 during the two weeks ending November 20. 
New Haven................ Tie 22.5 33.0 The drop in orange prices was particu— 
New York................. 6.8 25.4 40.5 larly sharp, almost 4 cents a dozen. 
Philadelphia... 5.3 20.4 30.1 This was a reflection of the large sup-— 
FPittsburgh._....._..... 4.9 26).1 35.9 plies beginning to come on the market 
Portland, Maine. 5.6 *7.0 36.1 from Florida and the large crop of 
Providence._............ 6.8 *6.4 38.4 California navels which is also begin- 
Rochester...............- 4.1, 24.8 34.3 ning to be shipped. Market receipts of 
scranton.................. 6.2 20)... 34.5 oranges are well above last year, and the 


South Atlantic: crop is the largest on record. The 





Atlanta... 5.0 eae | 23.8 grapefruit crop is also large. Prices 
Baltimore................ 5.2 20.1 34.0 of oranges and of citrus fruit in general 
Charleston, S. C.. 5.7 19.8 20.2 should be reasonable this year. The 
Jacksonville... 6.2 15.6 17.0 citrus fruit agreement may, however, 
Norfolk................... 5.4 20:.2 57.0 prevent a serious glut in the market 
Richmond... 6.1 24.8 28.0 which might occur if marketing were 
Savannah 9 20.2 17.5 unorganized. The agreement is attempt— 
Washington, D. C.. 5.3 24.1 38.5 ing to bring about an orderly distribu- 


North Central: tion of the big crop and to keep the 


Gaveneg = 2. 6.6 *6.8 36.3 poorest grades off the market or to use 
Cincinnati__.......... 5.2 *5.8 34.3 them for by-products. 

Cleveland.__........... 5.6 *6.0 33.1 

Columbus... 5.1 *7.0 S52 FARM PRICES of apples went up 5 cents a 
Dettort.... 5.4 *5 7 35.7 bushel from October 15 to November 15. 
Indianapolis.......... 5s *7 1 32.1 This is about in line with the usual 
Kansas City............ 5.7 *7 6 36.9 seasonal movement of apple prices. In 
Milwaukee...” 5.5 *6.7 34.4 the Western States the crop this year 
Minneapolis............ 5.8 *7 8 35.3 was fairly normal and shipments to date 
Qimnaiae eo 5.6 *8.2 32.6 have been above last year. Supplies in 
Rootiae. 6.2 ¥7 3 33.7 the East are very small. Farm prices 
St. fenudian 6.3 *6.7 ang in this section are well above last 
St. Paul... 6.4 *B.2 35.3 year, particularly in the Northeast. In 
Springfield, Ill. 6.4 *7 3 36.1 New England the average farm price in 


South Central: November was $1.49 a bushel, compared 


Birmingham ‘Tern 6.9 *5.6 24.3 with 72 cents a bushel last year. There 
ain *6.9 33.2 is a very light crop of Baldwins in 
mt —_ 20.7 31.6 New England and this variety is the 
Little Rock... 5.8 *5.7 26.1 most important variety in that area. 
Louisville.............. 6.1 *6.6 36.5 

Mempniie:.................. 5.8 *6.0 35.4 

MObP 16.2... 6.3 By apse! 22.4 

New Orleans............ 5.6 12.8 26.1 

Western: 

jb eo ee 5.0 *S.9 37.5 

Denver.........-...-...5- ~ 5.9 *7 9 32.9 

Los Angeles............ 6.7 *6.0 20.0 

Portland, Oreg.____.. 3.5 bal fac mo a 

Salt Lake City_... Soi bai 28.8 

San Francisco........ 5.5 21.9 40.0 

Seattle. dee es th a *6.0 30.7 
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Average Retail Prices, November 20, 1934 (cents) 
ieiieetes Peaches pears Pineapple Corn Peas pe yi 
#24 can #23 can #23 can #2 can #2 can (23*) 
United States... Pal als Readies ae lle Son te 19.4 22.5 22.6 12.3 17.3 10.4 
North Atlantic: 
RN CREE al a 19.8 22.4 22.9 13.6 17.4 11.9 
Oe) | eS eee eee een eee 20.4 24.5 23.5 13.4 19.1 12.1 
RIND SoS eae Nh 20.2 Book 22.6 12.4 16.3 10.8 
a 19.7 22.3 22.4 a2 a 17.6 10.5 
TN aegis Ret ee ee 19.6 23.4 23.5 i2.9 LY 12..0 
NINE it eR Ro Ses ea ryt te As 17.3 ei. 21.5 12.3 16.6 10.1 
DNDN SSO OD ee 20.0 24.6 23.8 14.3 16.6 i2.5 
he Be i7 7 21.7 2 ee 12.8 17.0 10.4 ; 
UE TS TS TNS Sean eens ene eee 19.2 20.9 Ree 12.5 18.8 et 7 
Pittsburgh... ENS ea as I 19.0 19.0 23.0 11.6 16.9 12.0 
Pra eee Ne 20.4 23.5 23.4 12.6 a7 .2 10.9 
Se ee eee rere ee ay 20.2 20.7 22.5 22.5 18.8 10.4 
INN C8 tren eh nF a 2 23.4 22.9 15.2 16.5 11.9 
SN SEE eee cee eee eee eer ae 19.5 21.3 22.2 i322 15.1 10.6 
South Atlantic: | 
ie MRR Opa Se Oe gs oh eo I 18.4 24.3 24.4 12.5 18.5 9.8 
OLS ee ee ee 17.3 21.3 20.2 13.3 is.i 10.1 t 
6S OEE 2, aie ea 17.3 ee. eed 11.4 17.0 9.5 
I oe reese. 17.9 23.1 22.0 i2.s 16.6 8.6 
Oe a ae ene aon eens 19.5 25.7 22.6 11.3 15.3 9.4 
Pn a SA a tk ae 19.5 23.6 22.2 11.8 18.6 8.9 
I a Se Se sees 19.2 2 Be f 23.1 12.4 20.2 8.9 
MNNDIEMNET ADIN RED RS 2 2S Se 18.2 23.0 I 11.4 14.9 9.4 ; 
North Central: 
Pe RN ee a ot ee 21.5 24.5 23.9 13.0 16.4 12..6 } 
OUR I SS Ss ie 18.6 22.7 22.4 10.8 17.4 9.6 ' 
| es Leen aaa ae 19.5 22.8 23.2 12.8 16.2 10.9 
NN ag os 3S a aN 19.8 24.9 23.7 11.0 16.9 10.4 
ok Re es eee aie eee 19.0 22.6 2o.2 ke eI 18.8 9.8 
(PO SS AT Ta eee cee es ee cee Ie nee 19.1 25.9 23.6 11.5 ay 58. 9.9 
INERT OS SoS ee ee : 19.9 22.9 23.0 10.5 16.5 9.6 
CDS SS eae eee ee Oe eee 5 20.7 24.1 12.8 a7 4 10.8 
Minneapolis... Sinzss Scsssataaeatevests 20.0 24.9 24.2 ie 16.9 DB es 
NN cen ge 20.3 24.0 25.2 11.8 17.5 1a 3S 
RR eee 3 OP a 9 Dh Ey Pas oo 20.6 24.9 24.3 12.9 16.6 11.4 
3 cg LU) | eee ne ee nee 18.9 22.6 dds f 11.8 17.4 10.0 
Sy ol) eS ee Peeree ane ae e177 24.5 23.8 12.4 16.4 10.9 
porinetinisa, Ti1__.................. eek eae Bi. 26.3 25.0 13.1 18.8 12.4 
South Central: 
ie PIE PRIN 8 So SO 20.7 weed 24.4 12.8 20.3 9.4 ; 
a sna in vnenctaniosbi 20.7 24.7 23.5 12.3 20.4 10.3 : 
TAS ES ee ee eee oe 18.1 de 21.3 12.6 16.3 8.9 
Little Rock... SEE eo eee a 20.7 25.2 23.8 11.5 19:3 9.6 
FOUTS LD Pea 20.3 23.4 22.8 rh 15.0 9.6 
NUNN oo Far a : ee seca iets 18.9 21.8 5 ef 11.4 15.6 10.0 
DR es ee et ee ly ir 6 19.5 19.7 11.6 18.1 9.1 
PS Lee ee ee eee 18.9 22.8 21.7 12.2 19.8 9.6 
Western: 
Rc ih er 20.8 24.0 24.7 14.6 16.4 10.8 
INE ee a ee 20.2 23.6 23.7 13.3 17.8 11:0 
SINUS MRIRINIE RUDES Prt e528 ea Seed ain a 8 st 18.7 18.7 19.2 he i 16.3 *13.0 
og TS Re) a ec eae 19.9 19.5 21.0 13.4 17.3 *14.2 
Salt Lake City ....________....... eee ees 20.4 23.4 23.4 13.0 15.5 *12.8 
NG yc lc | iy .2 19.6 19.9 12.3 15.9 *13.3 
Ee « F 19.8 Beek 12.9 18.1 *15.1 
= 











RADIO BROADCASTS 
or CONSUMERS 








Every FRIDAY at 4:45 p.m. 
Eastern Standard Time 
Over N.B.C. Blue Net Work 











Hear your consumer problems 


discussed by Dr. Frederic C. 


Howe, Consumers' Counsel of 


the A.A.A., with an officer 





of the General Federation of 


Mrs. Josephine Junkin Doggett and 0rHowe Women's Clubs. 
of the microphone in Washington 


This is your opportunity to learn how to get your 
money's worth in food and other everyday necessities. 
For a brisk, stimulating 15 minutes they tell you 
what's happening to the Nation's food supply—to the 
cost of living-—-to unemployed consumers. Practical, 
detailed, concrete advice for you in your own buying 
problems. 


Ask your local N.B.C. station for the time of this 
broadcast. 


- 27 = 





OUR POINT OF VIEW 


THE CONSUMERS’ GUIDE believes that consumption is 
the end and purpose of production. 


To that end the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE emphasizes the 
consumer’s right to full and correct information on prices, 
quality of commodities, and on costs and efficiency of dis- 
tribution. It aims to aid consumers in making wise and 
economical purchases by reporting changes in prices and costs 
of food and farm commodities. It relates these changes to 
developments in the agricultural and general programs of 
national recovery. It reports on cooperative efforts which 
are being made by individuals and groups of consumers to 
obtain the greatest possible value for their expenditures. 


The producer of raw materials—-the farmer—is de- 
pendent upon the consuming power of the people. Likewise 
the consumer depends upon the sustained producing power of 
agriculture. The common interests of consumers and of agri- 
culture far outweigh diversity of interests. 


While the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE makes public official 
data of the Departments of Agriculture, Labor, and Commerce, 
the point of view expressed in its pages does not necessarily 
reflect official policy but is a presentation of governmental 
and non-governmental measures looking toward the advancement 
of consumers’ interests. 





Issued by the CONSUMERS’ COUNSEL of the Agricultural 


Adjustment Administration 
in cooperation with the Bureau of Agricultural Economies, Bureau of Home 
Economics, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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